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ABSTRACT 

This study tests three aspects of the problem of 
validity of contrastive analysis as a means for predicting errors or 
problems for second language learners; the constancy of 
foreign- language errors, the objectivity of the methods and 
procedures of contrastive analysis, and the capacity of contrastive 
analysis to make accurate predictions. Japanese students learning 
English provide the material for the investigation. The report 
contains details on the language testing and language sampling 
devices, the pattern of Japanese errors, and the four contrastive 
analyses used to predict difficulty, statistical data on the success 
of the predictions are presented. The study concludes that the 
present state of contrastive analysis is inadequate, but with further 
research into the theory of interference contrastive analysis could 
play an important role in the theory of problem causation. A list of 
references is included. Appendixes present specific details on the 
construction of the experiment. (VM) 
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CHAPTER I. SUMMARY 

The purpose of this project, pursuant to contract numb er 
OEC-0-70- 5046 (823) with the Office* of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, was to examine and evaluate 
the capacities of certain contrastive analyses of Japanese 
and English to predict errors in English on the part of Jap- 
anese who are learning English. It fell also within the 
scope of this project to determine whether or not the nature 
of second- language errors is such that an 1 ideal* contrastive 
analysis could fruitfully be expected to predict them. 

The following procedures were involved: 

1. Construction of two tests of English: the Language 

Sampling Device (LSD), a Cloze-procedure test , and 
the Language Sampling Test (LST) , a multiple-choice 
test. 

2. Administration of both tests to approximately 4000 
Japanese students in sixteen groups - ten groups 
of tenth graders spread throughout Japan, and the 
seventh through twelfth grades of one school. > Also, 
to approximately 200 fourth grade students in 
several elementary schools in Wyoming. 

3. Computer analysis of the test results to determine 
the relationships the different Japanese groups 
and the relationships between the Japanese and 
Wyoming groups. 

4. Extraction of predictions of difficulty on the tests 
from four contrastive analyses. 

5. Computer analysis of the relationship between the 
performance data and the predictions. 

C:' 1 ■ • : ‘ . • 

The significant findings may be summarized as follows : 

Of the four analyses , none was capable of predicting 
Japanese performance on the tests, at least in terms of the 
analyses themselves . Only one analysis achieved results at 
a significant level (but sporadic and minor), but then only 
if the predictive system were ’’reversed” - i . e . , if the 
predictive hierarchy of difficulty were reversed. 

Analysis of the data teveals that there is a very high 
level of commonality in the problems that the Japanese 
students had on the tests, and that, furthermore, there is 
a strong suggestion^that the native language of the students 
may play a considerable role in this commonality . This , 




coupled with the negative findings given above, indicates 
that the present state of contrastive analysis is inadequate 
but with further research into the theory of interference, 
contrastive analysis could play' an important; role in the 
^theory' of problem causatibhi 
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•CHAPTER I I. INTRODUCTION 



2.0 "Contrastive analysis" is basically a cover term for 
any study which examines phenomena from two languages in 
terms of a common paradigm. As such v contrastive analysis 
is a necessary tool for the advancement of linguistic 
theory, since, in essence, linguistic theories are either 
developed from the point of view of adequacy in explaining 
facts, in several languages , or-, if developed in terms' of 
one language, must be texted for adequacy on other lan- 
guages . In either case, contrastive analysis is employed 
in a general sense of the term. In a more specific sense, 
however, contrastive analysis is understood to be a form 
of analysis by whi ch\ 1 language - learning problems are iso- 
lated, ; as a function of A the differences in the way the 
languages work. In this project, contrastive analysis in 
this latter j more* specific'- meaning ,7 will be evaluated. 

2.1 i The Dispute over Contrastive Studies . ^ ' ' - 



languages began to -p lay Tail- important r 6 le "1- in' the v develop - 
meiit of materials for second -language teaching . Ferguson 
(in Moulton 1962,’ v) for example , express es the attitude 
toward the 'usefulness of contrastive studies that is held 
by a numb e r £ o f 1 i ngii i s t s .-*7 i* ’ 



T The background of * this S tudy is rich in evidence that 
the theoretical bases of contrastive- analysis are themselves 






me 



3 



To a certain extent, it even appears that such studies 
are the most important contribution v that: linguists make to 
foreign language teaching. Wil^a Rivers (1964, 14) states, 

"Careful scientific analysis of contrasts;-, .is - 

; iOf course the distinctive contribution of /the ; 
lingiyLs tdc • : ; s,!q5^.nti.|5:.^Sy ; . 34 ! 

_■ CThe wo^s o^ Robert Lado (1957, 1961); set the pattern 
for many of the> ensuing contrastive analyses . 0 / This early 
pattern might be characterized as involving;*. 



l) ; a- strong emphas i s on surf ace structure dif f erences , 



. (b) . the prediction of ' difficulty,':,.:: sometimes 

terrors' , on the part of the language learner, 

(c) the optional erection ofi a. hierarchy of difficulty . 

This type of output ; became^ the, basis for the selection, and 
organization of the content of a number of language teaching 
materials , r such- as those by Lado tand Fries : (1958) and by 
Paul Roberts (1963-1965) ; ; ; Many;,. contrastive analyses them- 
selves give explicit directions as to how to implement the 
analytic findings in the classroom (such as Stockwell , 1965) . 

. iMore .recently, as r ,a result ;,pf the development v ; of . the} 
transformational? generative school of ; linguistics theory , ; 
contrastive 'analyses have : continued to, (flourish (especially 
in the. form of VPh.D dissertations) sbut iwltbi an;; increasing 
focus on;’ the transformational structures of the languages 
rather . than •the,' surface structures. Dingwall : (1964) i-may .be 
considered one of the earliest theoreticians ; j : of transform : 
mationally based contrastive linguistics, and certainly 
one of the. > most .rigidly •transformational. . His -focus; is un- 
remittingly ,on ; the underlying ; structu.res of the otwo -languages . 
S tockwel 1 | . ( 196 5 ) ., on the other .hand , j represents a * ,way- s tat ion 
between , the ' pure "ly ; structural and the purely transformational 
approaches;^; his bas ic philospphy; ^ of ^ the gen- 

erative grammafian^ Stockwell rs-operat criteria in es- 
tablishing a.H^ of difficulty ^include surface struc- 

ture phenomena ." 'CC 






‘•7 V O • 



In general , the ?|adyent rof Cgenera,tiye. -;4ringuis tics; : did 
not itself Vlead^to a. loss in confidence ;in . contrastive 
S tudies :/ ■ ' 

greater effective languages described 

one: way versus the other . 

Spme ^ of the ccontra^iy^ 

wdrjefV^s^t'^.’ in /o;ne' p ]wa)^: pr^ 'ja^o^hejr-.^ f Kleinj ans (1959.) and. 

J ackson ” (1970 ) , for example, included extensive tests which 
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supported their respective predicted hierarchies* Stockwell 
(1965) and Hashimoto (1966) , on the other hand, did not. 1 
It can be claimed, in any case, that any supporting tests 
were designed to find those problems that were predicted, 
and so might be biased in favor of the analysis. Then, too, 
many of the tested analyses were quite limited in scope - 
Kleinjans to noun- head modification patterns, Jackson to 
middle adverb patterns - that even if their tests were 
adequate, it is difficult to generalize the value of their 
approaches to other areas of the language '■,'/< ^ The empirical 
validity of contrastive analysis has not been conclusively 
demonstrated in any case. 

2 . 2 The Attack on the Linguistic Foundations of Contrastive 
Studies . 

Parallel to the continuing development of contrasive 

analyses, there has been a swelling theoretical attack on 

the linguistic foundations of contrastive studies. 



One of these attacks (cf . Ritchie ,1967) is that the 
linguistic structures of one; language cannot be sensibly 
compared to those of another unless .the two: are closely 
related. In principle, this argument follows from an as- 
sumption that it makes little sense to talk about transfer 
and interference when the structures concerned are gross ly 
disparate (as between unrelated languages) , whereas when 
the structural Systems are grossly similar, then points of 
difference may become significant .2 '..’T; 



Another attabk is that the methodology of contrastive 

/sis repres ents a vast - - and ;quite uncharted- - leap 

from the, hypothetical Ipsycho logical problems, of a second 
language learner to the linguistic mechanisms ' involv ed in 
mapping one linguistic structure onto another (cf . Ritchie 
1967) . Wardhaugh (1970) goes so far as to state that con- 
trastive theory makes "impossible demands'* on linguistic 
theory V -.y •• i- 1 ' 



Finally ,; th^m^ negative view is that con- 
tras tiybanb^^ should hot be predictive but explanatory 



■ J V Jt 



that his •hierar<3hy^^ 



. } emp.itic^ hheore ticairy , so perhaps testing ;is ■ 

obviated in favor of his experience . X”:- 

2 This parallels the^argiiment that Jakobovits (1970) 
Raises cohcdrairig ;tlie use bf thb ^riativ^e language in teaching 
’ f elated or .unrelated target ' i^n^ua^e;5i.i.‘ • .''-yi; « . " • ’• 
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if it is to have any function at all (cf . Carroll, 1968, 
et al.). As Gradman (.1971) says , 

"It is only proper to argue for the relegation of 
contrastive analysis to a broader theory of error 
analysis, and indeed only a subcomponent of that 
theory. " .y." V .. . 

2 .3 The Attack on the Psychological Foundations of Con - 
: trastive Studies . • , ;, M ;/.y ; ; ; :;; "y. 

The psychological foundations of contrastive studies 
are no less questioned. 

The concept of interference has its psychological 
home in the work first reported by Osgood (1949), as rep- 
resented specifically in the "transfer surface'! (Fig. 2j 1) . 

the transfer surface was interpreted to illustrate 
two principles governing the transfer of learning from one 
learning operation to the next . 

, (1) As the similarity of the two stimuli decreases , 
transfer (of any kind) approaches zero y i . e. ,X there is 

. less ; and less effect of the first learning on; the second. 

v . : Vy * ; :(:2 ) AsF; the s i^l ar i^ : the . two responses decreases , 

the: amount of transfer decreases (ultimately to negative 
transfer, or interference) . ' . yj-jy 

Kleinjans ( 1959 ) actually set out to test the validity 
ofythe transfer principles in his contrastive study; of Jap- 
anese and English. ^ In fact, one of his assumptions in this 
y task was the validity of the contrast iye analysis . In his 
s tudy , he? encountered the most signif icant problem in. ^ re- 
1 at ing the mode 1 of transfer to linguistic data : defining 

stimuli and r e spons es in terms of ^.natural language.; 



In the way that the transfer model was derived, /two 
tasks were re lated . Task 1 , involved learning a particular 
, response 1 to a particular stimulus 1 , and > Task 2 involved 
learning response 2 to stimulus 2 . " In the- ^classic a 1 ex- 
periment , one s e t p f s ub jec ts was g iven b o th t as ks in s e - 
quence y and another s et of subjects was given - Task 2 alone ; 

H v Th<^/;t!WO 'of : 1© ar ning Task 2 were compared , and 

: \ any ^ two /groups was attributed to the y : 

effect of the former gi*qiip!t having previously learned Task 1 

; In a second language^;! earning si tuation Tasky 1 i s pre- 
sumed to be the learning .of the students's native language, 
and Task 2 the learning of the target language. ^ (No real 
control group is available, unless one conceives of the 



Fig. 2.1 

Osgood Transfer Surface 




Cy. Kleinjans, p. 214.) 

^Vertical dimension: amount of transfer, with neutral transfer 
/ represented by the 1 /; Vi ; C /i-- " 

Lef t-to-right : amount of shift in RESPONSE similarity, from 
x \ Response identity (Ri)bto Response antagonism (Ra) . 

: ':Front-to-bacfc::;/amount;'of shift/jin STIMULUS similarity, from 
Stimulus identity (Si ) to Stimulus antagonism (3a) . . 

Point (a ) is the' p o in t of maximum positive transfer ( f ac ilitation) , 
: and point (b) is the point of maximum negative : transfer , 
///(interference) . ^ ^ ^ev-^x Vi : i -V = ^ ; ‘li .i; ;. :s /:!; Vv ' 



control group as being the native speakers o£ the target 
language, and in this case , it must be further assumed 
that f i r s t and s ecorid 1 anguage 'learning invo 1 ve the same 
type of learning, an assumption that is hotly disputed in 
modern psychology) . 

In any case , the specificity of s timulus and response 
is lost to a great degree in language. Where Osgood (and 
others; working with the transfer model) worked with speci- 
fiable stimuli and responses, Kleinj ans (and others at- 
tempting to impose this model on ^language learning) was 
forced to adopt rather vague definitions for both stimulus 
and response. In his model of production, for example , 
a stimulus was seen to be a' meaning that the speaker 
wished to express » and the response was the Expression of 
that; meaning .yKleinj ans^then pbsi ted’ r that he^ could usefully 
study cases for.' which the desired meanings i ; ( stimuli) iii the 
two : languages: Were the: same , . such l that difficulty would be 
a function of the difference in the expressions (responses) 
in. the . two languages (cf . the second 1 - transfer principle above) 

The Klein) ans and Jackson studies are not the only two 
syntactic studiesr which 1 attempt to make Vdirecf use of this 
model of transfer . Po 1 i t z er ( 1960) g refers to 'interference" 
as.;, a general? concept without relating'- it to any specific 
models but : in a: later: work 1 (Politzer , 1965) , he refers ; : ' 
aiynctly • fo the model i discussed above^K'' 1 Other s tudies make 
no . reference to ! interference! at : all ; presuniab ly making it 
sixioinatlG that structural differences:: lead to language 
p learningcdiff iculty^ m***. --•» B 



• 



theHOsgood V model^of e tra^sfe^i^ro^t5a^iri 1 thf U gfnerai r be!if'{'- 

tne^usgood model of^ transfer 

tween -cne structural ana the. generative linguists , 

t S * Showing school of psychologis ts * who have rejected 
the behavionst model in favor of a cognitive model as.ap- 
pliect at least to the processes of language learning. Cog-: 
nitive psychologists , as they reject the behavioral model ,;r : y 
reject also the transfer model as not being appropriate to V 
the language learning situation- ?No cognitive model of ' : J ' 

' f W* fWOisst 'Vy::,--- 'f 









Tjt ;is in t e r e s t i rtg'-t oi;h o t e that Kleinj aris perceived the 
desired meaning (the s timuius) as being independent of the 

■Vcinable^ MEANTWC; nr»P- n'P ' —.''j? v 1'i _ 
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